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THE WORLD WEIGHED. 


Here is acurious looking picture. It seems to be a pair of scales, 
with the world in one side, and its vanities in the other. The mirror 
and feathers, though much the lightest, weigh the most in the scales of 
judgment. But there is a Crown. The crown of life; and yet all these 
things of earth, “ that perish with the using,” are preferred instead of a 
never fading inheritance hereafter. Strange that it should be so. And 
yet tis all very true. Are there not some little children, Sabbath-day 
even, when they go to church, that think more of their fine clothes, than 
of what the minister says. How much profitable instruction is lost be- 
cause of their inattention. 

For all these things, God will call us to an account. Tis not for out- 
ward sins, merely, that we must ask pardon, but sins of the heart, 
“ which is deceitful above all things.” Now if we in our hearts take 
more delight in these fading toys, than in obeying God, we should pray 
to him for strength, to overcome the world, deliver us from its manifold 
temptations, and he will listen to our prayer, and give us what is much 
to be desired, ‘‘ The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” Saran. 











Soral Cales. 
OUR VILLAGE SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


BY ALLY ANNESLY. 














“ Who was our village school-mistress?”” said Edward Halleck to his 
friend, Harry Ashton, as they sat together in the well-furnished library 


‘ of the latter; “an antiquated damsel, | suppose, holding unlimited sway 


in her palace of a little school-house, with all the insignia of office—bir- 
chen rod, and sundry very strangely twisted sheets of paper denominat- 
ed fools’ caps; perhaps with a huge puff displayed on one side beneath 
her wide bordered muslin cap, and a pair of goggle-shaped, steel-bowed 
spectacles astride her respectable nose.” 

«‘No,’’ said Ashton, “* you have belied your Yankee powers of gues- 
sing for once in your life, for she was no more as you have described 
her, than Venus like Alecta; in fact, the very antipodes of her petite 
self would have been your venerable maiden with steel-bowed spectacles 
and silver puff. To think of her hair being puffed precisely at the side 
of her plump rosy face! ha! ha! ha! and of her punishing with the 
birchen rod and fools’ cap! Why, asingle tear in her roguish eye 
would have put to flight all the naughty thoughts that ever entered a 
mischievous urchin’s head, and done more good than all the birch trees 
in the neighborhood, cut up into cylinders a yard long, half an inch 
through, and applied to the shrinking palm of said ingenious rogue.” 

‘¢ Different from the common run of school-mistresses, I should think,” 
said our friend Halleck, laughing; “ but you have not told me yet what 
she did look like, if not like the ever-to-be-remembered piece of anti- 
quity before mentioned.” 

‘She was a charming creature,” said Ashton, “ with the foot of a fai- 
ry, and a little white hand, that looked as it were made on purpose to 
pat curly heads and wreathe wild flowers. Then such eyes, and such 
hair! a Cupid mast have nestled in every flaxen curl, and hid in every 
laughing dimple. Then her little round face was always full of merri- 
ment, and her clear laugh would ring out much like a nightingale’s, or 
sweeter, and she could sing divinely too, and play, and her fingers would 
rattle away at the piano, or touch more plaintively the strings of the 
harp; then her sketches from nature; the hand of Apollo must have 
guided her pencil, for everything in them breathed.” 

‘Really, Harry,” said Edward, ‘ Mrs. Ashton will be half jealous of 








her liege lord. But pray tell me, how came 
this little fairy to usurp the place of the 
more experienced dame, in the régal au- 
thority of the school-room? If she was 
gifted with accomplishments so rare, why 
did she go to a little village studio to ex- 
hibit them?” 

“Carry Carter,” said Ashton, ‘at one 
time had a home to love, a father to be lov- 
ed by; and amid all her happy circle, not 
one could vie with the happy daughter of 
the prosperous and enterprising Mr. Car- 
ter. But her father’s affairs became embar- 
rassed, and one morning’s daily journal bore 
the intelligence to the world of business 
and of fashion, that the firm of Linwood & 
Co., was ruined. Pretended friends desert- 
ed, and poverty threw its ice-cold chain 
about them. ‘Then did the true beauty of 
the character of Carry shine forth. She 
must do something for her father. The 
quick, dry cough, and hollow cheek, might 
have admonished him but too plainly that 
the hand of death was undermining the 
foundations of his life; yet with all a fath- 
er’s tenderness and pride, he would not suf- 
fer his gentle daughter to struggle with 
the buffeting trials of the world. 

‘“‘A few weeks of privation and suffering 
passed on, and the father was numbered 
with the dead. The stricken widow and 
her child wept over the grave of the de- 
parted, then turned to seek a means of 
subsistence elsewhere, for the high-spirited 
mother could not endure that her child 
should be expelled from the circlesin which 
she had once moved, the beautiful and 
adored. Our village school had long been 
without a teacher, and the trustees sent for 
Carry Carter on a trial. 

“ The day arrived, and instead of the staid 
matronly Miss Carter that they expected, 
they encountered the smiling face and 
sprightly form of our Carry, ina suit of 
black, over which the flaxen curls floated 
like sunshine over shadow. Much doubt 
was in the minds of the trustees, whether 
to have her fill so important a station. One 
was sure that she would be as wild as any 
of her harum-scarum pupils, and as for her 
governing Tom Carey and Sue Baxter, they 
were sure that she could never doit. Anoth- 
er said that the school room should be 
changed into a play room if she were to be 
lady mistress. Buta third, more charitable, 
thought she might do, by gentle means, 
what Dame Goodall had failed to accomplish 
by harsh ones. Upon the whole, they con- 
cluded to try her for a few weeks, to see if 
she might not succeed in taming the or- 
chard-robbing and mischief-making geniuses 
of Deanville. 

“The next day, therefore, our heroine 
was duly installed in her honorable office. 
The very first thing she did, was to cast 
the ever-feared. rod out of the window, there- 
by gaining the hearts of all her scholars, 
from Tom Carey himself, down to the little 
Ally Card, who was just big enough to 
stand by the teacher’s lap, and say her A B 
C, and who never did get punished for any 
more heinous crime than pulling kitty’s 
whiskers, or looking at picture books in 
school time. Then she demurely called 
the geography class, and the little plagues 
had certainly never been known to stand half 
as still, or say their lesson half as well, even 
after they had been punished by old Dame 
Goodall for the omission of it, by shutting 
them up in a room together, for at least one 
hour and three quarters—a place in which 
there was the least possibility of their study- 
ing it of any in the world. 

“ But when recess came, Carry was as 
merry as the merriest, and her tiny feet 
would trip it down the lane to the crystal 
brook, and gather fresh flowers to twine in 
her dancing curls. 

““Day atter day, the children brought 
clusters of evergreen, and adorned the 
school-room with heavy wreaths, set with 











fragrant flowers, until the old, dilapidated village school 
room might well have served for a dancing hall for the 
** bonnie fairies.”’ 

‘« The trustees came from time to time to visit the school, 
and they put their grave heads together to wonder if their 
new school-mistress preserved sufficient dignity among her 
pupils, and Deacon Chace shook his pate very gravely, 
and thought she never would do to manage the naughty 
children of the village. A committee was appointed to 
wait on Miss Carter, for the purpose of investigating the 
subject under discussion, namely, the dignity of our ex- 
tremely undignified Carry, who never dreamed, all this 
while, of the proceedings of the sage assembly. 

“'The next day, little Lucy Chace came to her teacher 
with her fragrant nosegay, as usual ; but the tears started 
to her eyes as she presented them. Carry took up the 
little girl, and tried to draw from her the secret of her 
misfortunes; the child needed but litile enticing, and 
with tearful eyes, looking into her teacher’s face, she 
poured her griefs into her bosom. Alas! poor child, she 
did not know the anguish her avowal sent to the young 
girl’s heart, nor could she understand the flush that rose 
for an instant to her cheek, and then left it pale and cold 
as marble. Like the sensitive plant, Carry shrank from 
even the shadow of censure, and her heart-hopes were 
crushed by the quivering tones of the child. 

*“** | heard them say,’ said Lucy, ‘that you would not 
stay here long, because you loved the flowers, and played 
with us out of school, and did not beat us when we were 
naughty, as Dame Goodall used to do; but I love you 
dearly, and I am sure I always shall, and if another teaeh- 
er comes here,I will not love her; for she will speak so 
cross that I shall be afraid of her. O dear, we cannot do 
anything without our dear Miss Carter ;’ and she twined 
her arms about Carry’s neck, sobbing as if her very heart 
would burst. 

“That day Carry’s smile was gone, and when the chil- 
dren went to gather wild flowers at recess, she did not go 
with them as had been her wont; all wondered why Miss 
Carter was so sad, and, with true childish sympathy, they 
brought her fresher flowers than ever, and twined more 
beautiful wreaths to adorn the school room. But they 
only made her sad, for she thought it was for these she 
must be deprived of the means to make her mother happy. 

‘The closing hour of school came, and the children 
tripped lightly to their homes—for sorrow may not stay 
long in the breast of childhood—and left their teacher 
alone. Poor Carry! she had never dreamed that there 
was any harm in loving her beautiful flowers, or in ram- 
bling in the greenwood after them. She saw in every one 
of them the handiwork of her God, and she had ever cher- 
ished them as among the most hallowed things of earth. 

‘“* Now this afternoon was the time that Deacon Chace 
had determined to call in at Carry’s sanctum, and in as 
gentle a manner as possible inform her of the proceedings 
of the Society, and entreat her to preserve a more haughty 
bearing, at least among the scholars. If he had known 
her, he would as soon have thought of her being haughty, 
as of her own bright eyed blossoms. 

‘“* Deacon Chace was a pious man, and a humane one, . 
too, but rather severe in his censure of the ‘ gewgaws that; 
pleased some folks so much;’ he could not see for his 
part, how any body could be so delighted with flowers, . 
and curls were a waste of time and a nurse of vanity; in- 
deed, he would fain have had our Carry draw back all her 
radiant tresses, and confine them beneath an old-fashion- 
ed mob-cap; then, if she would have forgotten her flow- 


ers, and assumed a touch of stiffuess, she would have made. - 


almost as good a school-mistress as Dame Goodall. 
‘* He emerged from the door of his own. dwelling, and 
bent his steps along the path trodden by the children as 


they went to school. There was a little grove between ~ 


his house and the place of his destination, where a crys- 
tal streamlet strayed, and flewers looked up with their 
cups filled with spray from the tiny waterfall, as if to thank 
their Maker for their very being. As he passed he heard 
a merry voice, and turning, saw in the midst of a group » 
of laughing children, his own Lucy, with her luxuriant 
locks all unbraided, and a crown of wild flowers among 
them; her pretty face glowing with exercise, and her dim- 
pled cheeks flushed with excitement 

‘* He stood motionless for a moment, and watched the 
cheerful group. Ally Card exclaimed, ‘ Yes, we will have. 
Lucy for our queen, and here is her sceptre;’ and she 
took a stick that the boys had cut from the bough of a tree 
and bending on one knee, held. it up playfully. Lucy gaily 
threw it down upon the grass, and commenced a chase for 
Ally, who started off at full speed ; but Ally’s little feet 
could not carry her very swifly, so Lucy caught her soon, , 
and throwing one dimpled arm around the child, she led : 
her back to her companions. 
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“ At this moment, the deacon stepped forward, and 
called Lucy to his side, bidding her cast away the gaudy 
chaplet, and come to see papa. At any other time he 
would have reproved her, but he could not find. it in his 
heart to do so now. Lucy tore the flowers from her hair, 
and ran to her father, drew him down on agreat stone be- 
side her, and throwing both white arms around his neck, 
kissed him first on one ‘cheek, then on the other. 

“ Her father pointed to the crushed flowers, and to her 


the best possible, for such a pattern of a village school 
mistress cannot fail to make a pattern of a wife.” 
New Hampton. [ Sat. Emporium. 
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disheveled ‘hair, and gently told her that she must not 
spend her time in weaving the gaudy flowers, or run in the 


THE INDIAN DEACON. 


Perhaps it may not be known to many of the readers of 
the Youth’s Companion, that in the times of our fathers, 





woods till she looked like a little gipsey, as she was. Lucy 
looked up earnestly into her father’s face, and exclaimed, 
‘Why, father, God made the beautiful flowers, and I knew 
it was meant for me to pick them, for you told me that 
everything God made was for some use, and these must be 
made to make every body happy.’’ The deacon said 
nothing more, but kissing her, he bade her run home and 
ask mamma to braid her hair, and after watching her till 
she danced out of sight, he turned away, and walked slow- 
ly onward. 

«‘ Deacon Chace had a warm heart, and loved his child ; 
he could not blame her for loving the flowers, for she look- 
ed so sweetly with her bright crown and sceptre, and she 
was not vain of them either; or at least, vanity yielded to 
love, for did she not throw them all away, and come run- 
ning to him without a single murmur? then she defended 
her favorites so witchingly, on the plea that God made 
them. He had never thought of that before; he did not 
believe it was so wrong to like them, after all ; indeed, by 
the time our staid deacon had reached his destination, he 
thought none the less of Carry for loving them so well. 

“ He passed on, and had his hand on the latch of the 
door, but he was not quite certain that Miss Carter had 
not gone home ; sohe just peeped in, and there, kneeling 
on the flower-strewed floor, was Carry; yes, it was Carry, 


many of the Indians who inhabited New England, were 
converted to God, and gave good evidence of being real 
Christians. Near the town of Yarmouth, Mass., there was 
a little cluster of wigwams which were standing as late 
as 1779. In this village lived Dea. Nauhaught, and many 
other pious Indians. 

-On one occasion, a man who lived in the vicinity, had 
lost some turkies. He at once suspected the Indians; so 
he rode to the Indian village very early one morning, and 
having fastened his horse in the woods, walked softly to 
the door of one of the wigwams, and listened. He found 
the Indian who lived there was in prayer. Concluding 
that he had not stolen his turkies, he went on to the next 
wigwam. There he also heard the voice of prayer. He 
went on to the next. That happened to be the hut of Dea. 
Nauhaught, and he was praying with his family. The 
man was ashamed of suspecting the poor Indians, when 
he found them at prayer, when many of their white neigh- 





at prayer. ‘The taper fingers were pressed tightly over 
the face, but the crystal tears rained down through them 
upon the glossy curls that floated over the low chair. A 
single rose bud was twisted among them; she looked 
more like a fairy in its elfin home, than the precise matron 
they would have chosen for a school mistress; for the 
walls were completely covered with boughs and flowers, 
till the desolate old school room seemed like a house of 
roses. 

‘“‘'The deacon was tranfixed, for he could not believe that 
the light-hearted, merry Carry Carter would bow the knee 
and take the name of the Holy One upon her lips. He 
listened for a few moments to the tremulous tones of the 
petitioner ; then feeling such communion too sacred to be 
overheard, he turned his steps homeward. 

** In those few words he had heard the breathings of a 
wounded spirit; fervent pleadings in behalf of those she 
loved, of the God of the widow, and the Father of the fa- 
therless; when he turned to go, the tears stood in his 
eyes, for his heart was deeply touched. He had his an- 
swer, without asking a single question, or bringing forward 
a single argument. 

“ That night the trustees met again, and Deacon Chace 
gave in his report. He had not spoken to Miss Carter 
upon the subject, but for his part, he must say that he had 
observed a decided change for the better, in the village, 
generally ; and even Tom Carey and Bob Lincoln, who 
robbed old Mrs. Card’s orchard sometime ago, were get- 
ting to be quite gentlemen since Miss Carter had kept 
school there. As Deacon Chace was quite an influential 
man in Deanville, all, of course, immediately had noted 
the same change, and it was decided that Miss Carter was 
a pattern of a school mistress, after all. 

“The next day Deacon Chace called on Miss Carter, 
to inform her of the request of the Committee, that if it 
were agreeable to herself, she should remain with them 
another year; also informing her that by a unanimous 
wote, her salary would be increased to nearly double the 
sum it had been before. Carry’s heart beat, her cheek 
flushed, and (she could not help it,) the tears started in 
her blne eyes as she tendered thanks for their kindness, 

“* With a light step Carry flew to her mother that night, 
to pour out her wealth of joy into her.heart. 

** From that time Carry’s name was ever cherished by 
all the papas, mamas, and urchins of Deansville, and no- 
body censured her for loving flowers, as well as children, 
again. 

“ Really, Harry,” said Edward, “ you have told me 
quite a little story, and had it not been for your devoted- 
ness to your lovely bride, I should imagine she might have 
just cause to be jealous of your little heroine. But all 
stories about pretty girls ought to end with a wedding, and 
you have not wedded our Carry to any clever fellow yet, 
with plenty of money, moustaches, and common sense. 
Pray what has become of her? or is she cooped in that 
little school house now, with her flowers and scholars 
around her ?” 

“Come with me,” said Harry, “ and I will tell you.” 

_ The two friends passed together from the library to the 
sitting room. 


*“* Edward,” said Harry, ‘‘ will you have the honor of 


an introduction to Mrs. Carry Ashton, formerly Carry 
Carter, our village school-mistress 2” 

Ned stood speechless for a moment; Harry signed to 
Carry, who perfectly understood him, and smiling, glided 
from the room. 

‘A good hand at telling a story, I declare,” said Ned, 
rubbing his hands gleefully; ‘‘ and I never dreamed of her 
being your petite heroine. I admire your powers of de- 


scription, however, for she is certainly the fac simile of 


what you have pictured her. Your choice was certainly 








bors were asleep. 

When Dea. Nauhaught was in his last sickness, the 
minister of Yarmouth called to see him, and asked him if 
he was willing to die. ‘ O yes sir,” was his reply. ‘“‘ I 
have always had a pretty good notion about death.” He 
meant that he was so confident of his interest in Christ, 
that he was not afraid to die. 

Many shall come from the East and from the West and 
sit down in the kingdom of God ; be careful, dear reader, 
that you be not cast out. c. c. 





MODESTY. 


Little boys and girls should never speak of themselves 
or of what they have accomplished, unless they are asked 
to do so by their superiors; or rather unless it is necessa- 
ry to do so in order to answer questions which are asked 
by their superiors. Rev. Dr. White, Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church in Pennsylvania, who was often in company 
with Washington, frequently dining at his table, says, ‘I 
knew no manjwho so carefully guarded against the discours- 
ing of himself, or of his acts, or anything that pertained 
to him; and it has occasionally occured to me when in 
his company, that if a stranger to his person were present, 
he would never have known from anything said by the 
President, that he was conscious of having distinguished 
himself in the eye of the world.” 

Of Chief Justice Jay, the next greatest man after Wash- 
ington that our country has produced, who for twenty- 
seven years was constantly engaged in public life, it is 
said “ A stranger might have resided with him for months 
together, without discovering from his conversation that 
he had ever been employed in the service of his country. 
Whenever the important scenes in which he had been 
engaged were alluded to, he changed the conversation as 
soon as politeness would permit.” 

Here are examples worthy of imitation. Imitate George 
Washington and John Jay, by never speaking of your- 
selves, and your own exploits. Cc. C. 








Nursery. . 
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SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS. 


“Mother,” said little Emma, ‘ it does not seem to me, 
as if you could ever have been a little girl, and felt as I do. 
Do tell me something about it, and if you loved school 
any better than I do—and whether you was good or naugh- 
ty—and whether you was ever punished—and how many 
little friends you had—and ”— 

“Stop, my dear, before you quite lose your breath, and 
I will try to gratify you ; but all in good time. I well re- 
member my first day at school; how I stood like a cul- 
prit with blushing cheeks, and downcast eyes, twisting 
the corner of my apron into al. sorts of shapes, and tremb- 
ling from head to foot at the idea of that formidable mul- 
tiplication table to conquer. One look at my teacher’s 
sweet face, gave me courage, and when she called me 
to her side, and with her gentle hand smoothed my curls, 
and asked me if I would not love her, my fears all van- 
ished. 

‘* Well do I remember that pleasant school-room on the 
village green, where the wild roses climbed over the win- 
dow, and those graceful elms under whose shade we frol- 
icked the summer hours away. And then our teacher, 
with her black dress, her pale sweet face, and her voice 
of music, how well we loved her; the most unmanagea- 
ble urchins at home were gentle as doves, in her pres- 
ence, and the only punishment we feared, was a reprov- 
ing look from those soft blue eyes. How often T have 
seen them fill with tears, as she taught us this favorite 
passage from the Bible—‘‘The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want.” As I grew older, I learned to love her 


more, and child as I was, I could see that some sorrow 
lay heavy at her heart. 


**T tried to lie awake at night, thinking how I could make 

her happy, and many a little boquet have I made from my 

garden, of the freshest and fairest flowers, none of which I 

thought fresh enough or fairenough for her. Many a pleas- 

ant walk would she take with us, when school hours were 

over, down by the brook, and over the hill, and through 

the green lanes and wood paths, in search of wild flowers. 

We never felt weary with her. 

One sweet summer day, as we all sat in the school room 

listening to our teacher, the door was pushed open, and 

a woman appeared, dragging by the hand a littls girl about 

five years old, who was struggling most violently and 

screaming, ‘I hate school I say, I wont stay there a min- 

ute.’ It was alittle orphan girl, by the name of Effie, 

whose childhood had been sadly neglected, and who was 

now serit to school for the first time. ; 

“* Miss Mary dismissed the woman, and stooping down 

kissed the child’s forehead, and asked her if she should’nt 

like to look at some pictures. The little wild thing shook 

her hair away from her face, and fixing her large black 

eyes upon her, said, ‘I thought T should hate a school 

ma’am, but I guess I shall love you.’ From that hour, 
school was the happiest place for her. 

** Several days after this, Miss Mary caught her in a 
falsehood. I shall never forget her look as she put her 
arms about her, and leaned her sweet face close to hers, 
saying, ‘ Effie, pray the good God to forgive you, and keep 
you from this dreadful sin.’ 

“The child sobbed out her little prayer with a break- 
ing heart, and throwing her arms about her neck, said, 
‘Oh Miss Mary, please ask God to take me to heaven now, 
while I am so sorry, and before I’m naughty again. I 
know he will, if you ask Him.’ 

‘*One morning I went to school earlier than usual, and 
passing through a little wood path, I saw Miss Mary sit- 
ting with an open letter upon her lap, her face pale and 
tearless, her hands clasped convulsively, while she slowly 
repeated, ‘‘ God’s will be done. God’s will be done.” 

** Awed and frightened by her appearance, I dared not 
approach, and retraced my steps. ‘There was no school 
for us that day, nor the next, nor the next. We only 
knew she was sick, and the doctor said would die. We 
were not allowed to see her, but with childish ,petitions, 
we prayed God to make her well. 

** God loved her better than we did, and we were all call- 
ed in to see her, as she lay cold and still in death. The 
same sweet smile lingered upon her lip, her rich golden 
hair lay about her face, beautiful as in‘ life, and we stood 
awe-struck around the bed, gazing at her, and feeling 
that it was something dreadful that we could not compre- 
hend, yet knowing well that she was an arigel. Little Ef- 
fie, clung convulsively to the bed, as they tried to take 
her away; saying, “ Let me die here,—let me die now,— 
nobody loves me, nobody will teach me to be good, now 
she is dead.” 

** Mother,” said Emma, “did Effie grow up a good 
girl?” ‘Yes, my dear, she never forgot her teacher; 
and whenever she was tempted to do wrong, she used to 
say she heard that sweet voice, saying, ‘‘ dear Effie, pray 
to God to keep you from this dreadful sin.” And when 
we went thoughtfully, hand in hand to her grave, and found 
the simple marble cross at her head, decked with a fresh 
wreath of flowers, we looked at each other, and said, “ Ef- 
Sie has been here.” 














Morality. 















ADVANTAGES OF HONESTY. 
COLBERT, 


Gothe world over, and you will find that “honesty is the 
best policy.” Jean Baptiste Colbert was born at Rheims, 
in France, in the year 1617, of poor parents. When a 
boy, he was apprenticed to M. Certain, a woollen draper. 
Young Colbert was very fond of books, and spent his lei- 
sure in reading. He had indeed a taste above his sta- 
tion. But his mind wasso muck on what he read, that he 
was sometimes absent-minded and forgetful. M. Certain, 
who thought of nothing but of selling cloth, would ridicule 
him, and tell him he would never make any thing. One 
day he sent him and the porter with four rolls of cloth, to 
the hotel of M. Cenani, a French banker, who wished to 
buy hangings for a country house which he had purchased. 
The pieces were marked 1, 2,3, and 4; and as Colbert 
left the house, M. Certain told him that No. 1 was mark- 
ed three crowns a yard; no 2, six crowns; No. 3, eight 
crowns; and No. 4, fifteen crowns. The banker select- 
ed No. 3, and asked the young man how much it was a 
yard. Colbert replied, “fifteen crowns.” The porter 




















grinned, but seeing the mistake was on the side of his mas- 
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ter, he said nothing. There were thirty yards in the piece, 
and the money was counted out, four hundred and fifty 
crowns, 

When Colbert returned, M. Certain said, ‘‘ you have 
made no mistake, I hope.” ‘I don’t think I have,” re- 
plied Colbert. ‘‘ But I think you have,” said the porter. 

** Do you think so, Moline? Do you think so?” cried 
the old man, throwing down the cloth and examining the 
tickets. ‘‘ But indeed, I might have expected this; the 
little rascal could not do otherwise. But I warn you if 
you have made a mistake, you shall go to M. Cenani to 
ask of him the surplus money ; and if he refuses to give it, 
you shall pay it out of your wages. No 3 is wanting. 
No. 3 was worth—it was worth six crowns; no eight 
crowns. I am quite puzzled.” ‘Eight crowns! eight 
crowns! are you sure of that?’ cried Colbert. ‘“‘ Per- 
haps you would like to make out that it was I who made 
the mistake. I tell you No. 3 was worth eight crowns. I 
am half dead with fear. I will lay a wager that he sold 
it for six.’ ‘*On the contrary,” replied Colbert, ‘* stu- 
pid creature that [ am, I sold it for fifteen.” ‘“‘ Fifteen! 
Fifteen !”’ cried M. Certain. ‘‘ You area fine boy, a good 
boy, Baptiste. You will one day be an honor to all your 
family. Fifteen!—I could cry withjoy! Fifteen crowns 
for a piece of cloth not worth six! ‘lwo hundred and ten 
crowns profit! O happy day!” ‘* How,” said Colbert, 
** would you take advantage?” ‘‘O, perhaps you want to 
go shares. Certainly, I agree to let you have something.” 

“1 cannot agree to any such thing,” said Colbert. ‘I 

will go to the gentleman I have treated so badly, and beg 
of him to excuse me, and return him the money he over- 
paid me.” So saying, he bounded out of the door, leav- 
ing his master in a rage of disappointment. In a few 
moments, he was at the hotel of M. Cenani. It was with 
great difficulty that he was admitted to his presence, and 
then he was ordered away. But he persisted in speaking, 
and after apologizing for his mistake, he returned the 
money. The banker asked him if he knew that he was 
no judge of cloth. Colbert assured him that it was not 
worth more than eight crowns. ‘‘And you might easily 
have kept this money for yourself.” “I never thought of 
that, sir,’ replied the young man. “ But, if you had 
thought of it?” inquired the banker. ‘It was quite im- 
possible, sir, that such an idea could come into my head. 
I should as soon have thought of carrying off all that you 
have here.’* ‘‘ Suppose I should make you a present of 
this money that you have returned to me with such admi- 
rable integrity?” ‘* What right have Ito it? And why 
should you give it to me? I would not take it, sir.” 
“You are a fine fellow and an honest fellow,’ said the 
banker, and inquired his name. The conversation was 
suddenly broke off by the arrival of the banker’s carriage. 
As young Colbert went out, he was seized by the collar, 
by his enraged master, who abused him in the most fran- 
tic manner, and dismissed him from his service. 
The young man went home; but his parents were af- 
frighted to see him at that time, fearing some disaster had 
happened to him. After hearing his story, however, they 
heartily approved his conduct, and rejoiced that they had 
such a son. 

It was but a little while, however, before M. Cenani 
arrived, and, praising the nobleness and integrity of the 
boy, proposed to his parents to take him to Paris and 
put him in his banking house, where he might make a 
fortune ; which was readily agreed to. Young Colbert 
soon found himself in a new world. But, denying him- 
self the brilliant attractions with which the city abound- 
ed, he gave himself diligently to his business, as clerk in 
the banking house. His diligence and faithfulness gain- 
ed for him the esteem of his employers. Tesoon master- 
ed the business. No accounts baffled him. And, on ar- 
riving at manhood, he became athorough financier. The 


-most important duties were now entrusted to him; and he 


soon became the travelling agent of the bank ; which en- 
abled him also to gratify his taste for the arts and sciences. 
He made the tour of the French provinces, making com- 
merce his study, and devising means to render it flourish- 
ing. In 1648, he was introduced at Court, where his rare 
merit and conscientiousness in all affairs gained him great 
esteem. He wascreated Marquis of Croissy, and after- 
wards became Prime Minister. In this -capacity, he was 
eminently useful to France. He improved the roads; en- 
couraged trade; founded a chamber of commerce; colo- 
nized India and Canada; established naval schools; built 
ships; introduced manufactures ; encouraged the fine arts. 
One cannot go even a small distance in Paris, even at this 
day, without finding a trace of the great Colbert. The 
Observatory, the beautiful gardens of the Tuilleries and 
Rue St. Dennis, the Hotel of Invalids, and many other 
things of like nature which adorn and do honor to the 
city, owe their existence to him. He also raised up his 
father’s family from great poverty to wealth and honor. 

Colbert’s first step to distinction was an act of honor 
and honesty which deprived him of the means of earning 
his daily bread. If there was a case, which, to human 
appearance, would seem to contradict the old proverb, 
and show that honesty was not the best policy, one would 
think his was sucha case. But the event proved its truth. 
And to this single trait in his character, may be traced 
ill his greatness. His honesty and integrity made him 
faithful to his employers. ‘This raised him in their esteem, 
and contributed to strengthen and confirm this trait of 
character. This he carried into public life; and his hon- 
esty there led him to regard the public benefit as para- 
mount to private interest. The whole of this story may be 
found in Chamber’s Miscellany, published by Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln. 











Would you be great? Honesty and integrity of char- 
acter lie at the foundation of all true greatness. You 
must cultivate sincerity, honesty, and fair dealing in ear- 
ly youth, if you would lay the foundation of future great- 
ness.— Anecdotes for Boys. 








Benevolence. 








ITHE BEAUTIFUL MANIAC. 


“The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its ‘blaze— 

A funeral pile !” 

In the morning train from Petersburgh, there was a la- 
dy closely veiled, in the same car with ourselves. She 
was dressed in the purest white, wore gold bracelets, and 
evidently belonged to the higher circles of society. Her 
figure was delicate, though well developed, and exquisite- 
ly symmetrical; and when she occasionally drew aside 
her richly embroidered veil, the glimpse of her features 
which the beholder obtained, satisfied him of her extreme 
loveliness. Beside her sat a gentlemen in deep mourning, 
who watched over her with unusual solicitude, and sever- 
al times, when she attempted to rise, he excited the curi- 
osity of the passengers by detaining her in her seat. 

Outside the cars all was confusion; passengers looking 
to their baggage, porters running, cabmen cursing, and all 
the usual hurry and bustle attending the departure of a 
railroad train. One shrill warning whistle from the en- 
gine, and we moved slowly away. 

At the first motion of the car, the lady in white started 
to her feet with one heart-piercing scream, and her bon- 
net falling off, disclosed the most lovely features we ever 
contemplated. Her raven tresses fell over her shoulders 
in graceful disorder, and clasping her hands in prayer, 
she turned her dark eyes to heaven. What agony was in 
that look! What beauty, too, what heavenly beauty, had 
not so much of misery been stamped uponit. Alas! that 
one glance told a melancholy tale. 

“______ she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 
Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things 
And forms, impalpable and unperceived 
Of others’ sight, familiar were to hers,” 

Her brother, the gentleman in black, was unremitting 
in his efforts to soothe her spirit. He led her back to her 
seat; but her hair was still unbound, and her beauty un- 
veiled. ‘The cars rattled on, and the passengers in groups 
resumed their conversation. Suddenly a wild melody 


arose; it was the beautiful maniac’s voice, rich, full and » 


inimitable. Her hands were crossed on her heaving bo- 
som, and she waved her body as she sung, with touching 
pathos, 
“She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing, 
But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying! 


“She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking— 
Ah! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking !” 
Her brother was unmanned, and he wept as only man 
can weep. The air changed, and she continued— 
“ Has sorrow thy young days shaded, 
As clouds o’er the morning fleet ? 
To fast have those young days faded, 
That even in sorrow were sweet ? 
If thus the unkind world wither 
Each feeling that once was dear, 
Come, child of misfortune! come hither, 
I'll weep with thee, tear for tear.’ 
She then sung a fragment of the beautiful hymn, 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 
Another attempt to rise up was prevented, and she 
threw herself on her knees beside her brother, and gave 


him such a mournful, entreating look, with a plaintive’ 


“Save me, my brother! save your sister !” that scarcely 
a passenger could refrain from weeping. We say scarce- 
ly, for there was one man (was he a man?) who called on 
the conductor to “‘ put her out of the car.” He received 
the open scorn ofthe company. His insensibility to such 
ascene of distress, almost defies belief; and yet this is, 
m every particular, an ‘ ow’er true tale.” Should he 
ever read these lines, may his marble heart be softened by 
the recollection of his brutality ! 

Again the poor benighted beauty raised her bewitching 
voice, to one of the most solemn sacred airs : 

“OQ, where shall rest be found, 
Rest for the weary soul?” 

And continued her melancholy chant until we reached 
the steamer Mount Vernon, on board of which we de- 
scended the magnificent James rive’, the unhappy broth- 
er and sister occupying the “‘ladies’ cabin.”” His was a 
sorrow too profound for ordinary coisolation ; and no one 
dared intrude so far upon his grief a3 to satisfy his curios- 
ity. 

We were standing on the promenade deck, admiring 
the beautiful scenery of the river, when, at one of the 
landings, the small boat pulled away for the shore, with 
the unhappy pair, en route for the asylum at She 
was standing erect in the stern of the boat, her head still 
uncovered, and her white dress and raven tressess flutter- 





ingin the breeze. The boat returned, and the steamer 
moved on for Norfolk. They were gone! that brother 
with his broken heart, that sister with her melancholy 
union of beauty and madness.— Charleston Courier. 


THE HIGHLAND GLEN, 


OR PLENTY AND FAMINE. 


This is thetitle of a most interesting little book, just 
published by the American S. 8S. Union. It commences 
with the description of the comforts of a cottage among 
the Highlands in a time of plenty. It then describes the 
horrors of the famine which entered that cottage last fall, 
and the noble firmness with which a devoted father en- 
dured the affliction, toiling to the last to earn a scanty 
pittance, to save his wife and little ones from starvation. 
But death laid the father low, and the wasting fever fell 
upon the children. Who could sustain the widowed 
mother in that gloomy hour but God alone? For days 
without a morsel of food, she had trusted in him, until at 
last he sent 

“DELIVERANCE IN A TRYING HOUR. 


‘The morning dawn showed Margaret her other chil- 
dren stretched on their mattress as usual; but the cat, 
their constant companion, had disappeared. Stiff and 
weary, the mother laid herself down by them and fell 

asleep; and the day was far advanced when she again 
, opened her eyes upon the scene of so much suffering. 
- The fever had not attacked the others, and the boys who 
' had had it were recovering, though so weak, that without 
‘ nourishment, as they were, it was plain they could not 
‘ long survive. The baby seldom unclosed its eyes; it lay 
and slumbered either on its mother’s lap, or on a bundle 
ofrags in a corner of theroom. The rest had become too 
weak to cry, too faint to talk, and, except when the chap- 
ter was read, or the prayer arose, or when Margaret re- 
peated aloud some promise from God’s word to support 
the hearts of her little ones, silence reigned in the cottage. 
Exhaustion produced drowsiness, and quieted the pangs 
of hunger. The hope of procuring food had almost de- 
serted her; the only dwelling within two miles was a sol- 
itary cabin, whose tenants were little likely to be better pro- 
vided than herself ; and Margaret felt that she had now only 
to wait in patience, till He who hath the keys of death 
should open the portals of the shady valley, and lead them 
all through to the mansions prepared for them above. Her 
own strength was wonderful; it could. not be natural 
strength, for that had been drained by her infant, and by 
long abstinence and painful watching; and it was the 
strength of woman’s devotedness, upheld by faith in the 
word of God. 

‘She led the morning worship as usual, and she pray- 
ed in calm resignation that she might be enabled to sub- 
mit her will with cheerfulness to the will of God; and she 
praised the loving Savior for his gracious assurance, in 
_his invitation to the little children, that he would receive 
_ them to him in death, as she believed she now committed 

them; but the thought, that she had not yet fully done her 
‘ part, smote upon her conscience; and giving the baby in- 
‘to the charge of the elder ones, she bade them pray that 

God would guide her way while she went in search of 

food to keep them alive. But she had overtasked her 

powers, and as she met the current of fresh cold air, her 
' head swam, hor steps tottered, and she fell as she crossed 
, the threshhold. 

‘Tt was a shriek of ectasy such as she little thought her 
famishing bairns could have raised, and such as for many 
a day, many a week, had never fallen on her ears, that 
again roused her to consciousness. She rose, and, sup- 
porting herself by the wall, re-entered the room. AndO 
what a sight met her eyes! There was the gray cat with 
a large fish in its mouth upon the children’s bed. He who 
; had formerly fed his prophet by the ravens, had now in 
| this affecting providence shown his care of them. The 
fish was brought, as one of the boys suggested, from an 
old yare, or fish trap, at the head of the lake Hunger 
had overcume the instinctive dislike of the cat to water, 
and the instinct which leads the species to play with its 
prey before despatching it, had thus been overruled for 
the sustenance of his people by him, ‘who ordereth all 
things.’ 

“The cat dropped the fish between the children, and, 
purring and rubbing herself against them, made her way 
out through the open door. She returned with a second 
supply, and for three days, the family were kept alive in 
this manner. If Margaret’s faith had been firm and un- 
wavering before, we need not wonder that now, all care 
for the future seemed taken from her heart. God had be- 
gun to restore, he would not mock her hopes; and the 
desire of life, and the thought of better, no, not better, 
(for never had she lived so near her God,) but brighter 
dafs revived. It was at this time that the deputation 
from the Destitution Committee arrived in Argyleshire. 
They visited the glen, and awarded to Margaret, in com- 
mon with about one hundred and twenty of the most des- 
titute families, an allowance of meal, sufficient for the sup- 
port of herself and her family for six weeks.” 











Learning In CLercymen.—A learned clergyman in 
Maine was accosted in the following manner by an illiter- 
ate preacher who despised education: ‘‘ Sir, you have 
been to college, | suppose.” ‘‘ Yes sir,” was the reply. 
“TI am thankful,”’ rejoined the former, “ that the Lord has 
opened my mouth to preach without any learning.” “A 
similar event,” replied the latter, ‘‘ took place in Balaam’s 
time ; but such things are of rare occurrence at the pres- 








ent day.” 
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THE SOLDIER’S CABIN. 


“Father, how old was you when you enlisted ”” said Joseph. 





“T was between fourteen and fifteen years old,” said Mr. John- } 


son. 

“ Between fourteen and fifteen! Why you were only a boy 
then. Did they have boys in the army then?” 

“No; I was large of my age, and passed for a man.” 

“I wonder you dared to enlist.” 

“1 did’nt know any better.” 

“I wonder your father allowed you to enlist. They would’nt 
take you without his consent, would they ?” 

“No; he had to give his consent. The' recruiting officer was 
a native of the township in which we lived, and he deceived.my 
father, and by that means gained his consent.” 

“ What did he tell him ?” 

“ He told him that the men he was engaged in raising, were 
not to join the regular army. He said that they were to be sta- 








tioned somewhere, where they would be out of danger, and | 
would have nothing to do but to take care of some boats and - 


timber that belonged to Congress. There was not a word of 
truth in what he said. We were marched off to the army, and 
had to fare as the rest of the soldiers did, which was pretty hard. 
I was in battle a very few weeks after I entered the army.” 

“ What battle was it ?” 

“The Long Island battle. Soon after I joined the army at 
Boston, we were ordered to New York, and soon after we arriv- 
ed there, the battle took place.” 

“ Which side got the victory ?” 

“The victory was with the British. A great many of the 
Americans were taken prisoners. The regiment to which I 
belonged was taken.” 

“ Was you made a prisoner.” 

“No; I had got separated from my regiment, amid the con- 
fusion of the battle, and by that means, escaped capture. About 
half of my company escaped in the same way. Most of those 
who were taken, died in the hands of the enemy. I almost won- 
der that I had strength to endure the fatigue and hardships I had 
to undergo. After we left New York, and went up the river, 
we lay intents till aftersnow came. It was pretty cold, sleep- 
ing on the ground, under thin canvass, with a small blanket 
wrapped around yoo, in the latter part of the month of Novem- 
ber.” 

“ What did they let you live intents, in such cold weather 
for? Why did’nt they put you into barracks or houses ?” 

“ Barracks were not to be had. There were none in that re- 
gion.” 

“ Why did’nt they build some then *” 

“They had nothing to build them with. There was timber 
enough in the forest which we might have cut, but then there 
were no boards, and no mills to saw them. The mess to which 
I belonged, tried to build a sort of cabin to live in which should 
be a little warmer than a tent. ‘We cut some forked sticks, and 
placed them in the ground, so that when they thus stood upright 
they were a little higher thanour heads. We covered the sides 
with pine bush, and hung some of our blankets up on the inside. 
Over the top we laid poles so close together, as to touch one 
another. We thencut turf, and covered them over with turf. The 
soldiers laughed at us a good deal, asking us if our turf was wa- 
ter proof.” 

“ Would’nt the rain run right through it ” . 

“Yes; but it so happened the very night after we got it up, it 
became very cold, and froze the turf as hardasa stone. We oc- 
cupied it a fortnight, and it was far more comfortable than a tent. 
We had a little chimney and fireplace built at one end, and 
had a fire; whereas those who had tents, could only have fires 
out in front of their tents. At the end ofa fortnight, we were 
obliged to give it up. When we turned into it at night, it was 
cold, but in the course of the night, the wind shifted to the South, 
and it came on warm, and began to rain. Long before morn- 
ing, the water began to drift through upon us, and at daylight, 
we looked as if we had slept in a mud puddle.” 

“ Did’nt the soldiers laugh at you then ?” 

“TI believe they didsome, but they were rather too wet them- 
selves to laugh much. I remember they laughed pretty well 
when our roof of turf fell in upon one of our mess.” 

“ Did it hurt him ?” 

“ No, it did not hurt him much, though it buried him in mud, 
and I had to dig him out. He was a very bad-tempered man, 
and though he was from the same place with me, he never treat- 
ed me well. He was more than thirty years old, and I was a boy ; 
so he used to lord it over me a good deal, and abuse me some- 
times. That morning that ( was speaking of, he was very cross, 
We had left our cabin, and stood out in the rain; for it was bet- 
ter to have clean than dirty water fallingonus. I had left sume- 
thing in the cabin. I went in after it, and found Dingey—that 
was the man’s name. He ordered me out, but as I did not obey, 
he made a push at me, and I dodged him, and ran out of the door, 
and in so doing, ran against the post, and brought the roof down 
upon him. There was a great shout, for nobody liked him, and 
no one stirred to help him out. I began to remove the turf. 
‘let him alone,’ said one, ‘let the dog dig himself out ; it is his 
own fault. However, I set to work, and uncovered him. He 
was very angry, but did not dare to say any thing, forthey were 

all ready to take my side.” 

“ Did’nt he thank you after he got over his passion 2” 

‘No; he pursued much the same course towards me that he 
had before. I thought I should pay him for it, after we got home, 








and I told my father so, and I told him that I meant to whip him ; 


but he told me J had better burn him. When I asked him what 
he meant, he referred me to Rom. 12: 20; and on reading it, I 
concluded [ could do something better than to revenge my in- 
juries. I tried to treat him well, and I was much happier for it, 
than if I had flogged him. He died not long after his time was 
out in the army.” Jn Ae 
—— 
A LOVELY NATIONAL SPIRIT. 

The following letter to the Editor of the Youth’s Companion, 
breathes such a spirit of warm-hearted patriotism and christian 
kindness, that we cannot withhold it from our readers. We 
can only say, that we most heartily sympathize with the writer— 
and we believe many others in New England will do the same. 
We hope the suggestion in regard to Southern and Northern Pa- 
rents will have the happy influence it deserves. 

Columbian Grove, Lunenburgh, Va., Dec. 5, 1847. 

Mr. Editor :—I ama Southern man—by birth, education, and 


| in all my relations, feelings, and habits. Yet I can truly say, I 


love and honor my Northern brethren; especially those of New 
England, regarding them (taken altogether) as the greatest peo- 
ple the sun ever shone upon; and I thank God, because I can 
with certainty say that Iam not singular in my feelings and taste. 
I have ever taught my children to love and honor Northern men, 
believing that if both Southern and Northern Parents would »ur- 
sue this course, that nothing would have a greater tendency to 
perpetuate our happy and glorious Union. May it beso! And 
in Jess than a century, the world will behold in us the greatest 
Nation that ever existed. My little daughter is highly pleased 
with “ The Youth’s Companion,” andso is her father, who avails 
himself of this opportunity, to enclose your subscription for the 
next year. Very respectfully, Henperson Lee. 
 meeennenel 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Next year, the Yourn’s Companion will be enriched with 
two series of Original Articles, under the above heads. A His- 
tory of the Puritan Fathers, drawn from new and authentic 
sources, by Prof. ALpEen of Williams College, who has long been 
known as a popular writer in our columns—and an abridgement 
of the Life of George Washington, by Rev. Harvey Newcoms, 
whose recent publications for the amusement and instruction of 
“ Boys and Girls,” have made him a favorite with them. The 
present rising generation cannot but be interested to know what 
their forefathers have done, and what God has done for those 
by whose means we are now in this land of plenty and liberty, 


while other lands are suffering under famine and oppression. 
——a 


NEW BOOKS. 

Lately published by the American Tract Society. 
Thoughts on Missions, by Rev. S. Dibble. 
Books for Young Children, 2 Vols. 
Spoil’d Child, David Baldwin, &c. 
Elizabeth Bates, a pattern for S. S. Teachers. 
Pastor’s Daughter, a Memoir of S. A. W. 
Children of the Bible, as Examples and Warnings. 








Variety. 








THINGS ABOUT CHILDREN. 


HE USED TO TAKE THE LADDER UP AFTER HIM. 


In the year 1830, there lived a little boy, who spent all his 
Sabbaths in studying the Bible, in which he felt the greatest in- 
terest. To be free from interruption, he would repair to the 
garret; and that no one might find him, he used to “ take the 
ladder up after him.” This little boy loved Jesus Christ, and de- 
lighted to do his will. He had read those words of the Saviour, 
“And thou when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou has shut thy door, pray to thy Father in secret.” He had 
no closet; but he could climb into a garret by means of a ladder 
—and that he might study the Bible, and pray to God in secret, 
he took the ladder up after him. 

In 1831 this youth died—he climbed to heaven, and he took 
the ladder up after him; for he could not be found. But I de- 
light to think of that youth as now enjoying the presence of 
Jesus in a mansion where he needs no ladder; but free from the 
least approach of interruption, can unite with angelic spirits in 
praise to the God of the Bible, and in adoring the love of that 
Saviour who died for all, that even a little child believing on 
him might inherit the kingdom of heaven. 

—_—~———— 


FIFTEEN MINUTES TO GO AND PRAY. 


Little Julia was a pious girl, and only eight years of age. 
One morning she came and asked her mother if she might not 
have fifteen minutes to pray; this request was granted, butshe 
wanted fifteen minutes more when she had done—these were 
allowed her. She came a third time, and asked if she might 
pray as long as she wanted. It was asked why she wanted to 
pray so much more this morning than others. Her reply was, 
—* My little brother does not love the Saviour; I want to pray 
for him!” Her request was then granted. She prayed for a 
long time for her brother; and Jesus Christ, who is ever ready 
to hear little children when they pray, heard her prayer. Her 
brother was brought torepent of his sins, and to pray to God 
for pardon. 

O, how glad was Julia when she found her brother had begun 
to love the Saviour! What a blessed thing it would be if every 
little brother and sister vould spend fifteen minutes every day 
in praying that their desr little brothers and sisters, and friends 
and fathers, and mothers, might be brought to love the Saviour! 
O, set apart fifteen minutes to go and pray.” 

—_———_ 


A REVIVAL IN A SABBATH SCHOOL. 
In the northern part of Vermont, and ina neighborhood called 
Bradley’s vale, some time last year an infidel, who did not be- 
lieve the Bible was a revelation from God, had, nevertheless, a 





good opinion of Sunday schools, and resolved to have .one in 
the place, believing it would contribute to a better state of mor- 
als among the people. Through his efforts a school was estab- 
lished, and he took a deep interest in it. Very soon, his infidel- 
ity was gone, but how he lost it he could not tell. Next he felt 
alarmed in view of his sins. He sought for mercy and found it, 
as also did his wife. The work of grace spread until 16, mostly 
if not all connected with the school, were converted. So much 
forthe good influence of one Sabbath school. O that all might 
become interested in them, and there learn of the meek and 
lowly Saviour.—Ed, Myrtle. 


———— 
SMALL POTATOES, 


Some years ago, a gentleman visiting a farmer in Tolland, 
Connecticut, took from his pocket, a small potato, which some- 
how had got in there at home. It was thrown out with a smile, 
and the farmer taking it in his hand to look at it, a curious little 
boy of twelve, at his elbow, asked what it was. 

“ Oh, nothing but a potato, my boy; take and plant it, and you 
shall have aJ] you can raise from it till yon are free.” 

The lad took it and the farmer thought no more about it at that 
time. The boy, however, not despising small potatoes, careful- 
ly divided it into as many pieces as he could find eyes, and put 
them into the ground. The product was carefully put aside in 
the Fall, and planted inthe Spring, and so on till the fourth year, 
the yield being good, and the actual product was four hundred 
bushels! The farmer seeing the prospect that the potato field 
would by another year cover his whole farm, asked to be re- 
leased from his’ promise. 

With the same calculation, prudence and industry, how many 
who are disposed to regard the trifling things on which fortunes 
are built, as too small potatoes to receive their attention, would 
have been in independent circumstances if they had husband- 
ed small advantages. Small potatoes should not be despised, 
even though there be at first but few in a hill. 

ee 


THE SCOTCH THISTLE. 


The origin of this national badge is thus handed down by tra- 
dition. “ When the Danes invaded Scotland, it was deemed un- 
warlike to attack an enemy in the pitch of darkness by night, 
instead of a pitched battle by day ; but, on one occasion, the in- 
vaders resolved to avail themselves of this stratagem; and in 
order to prevent their tramp from being heard, they marched 
barefooted. They had thus neared the Scottish force unob- 
served, when a Dane unluckily stepped upon a superbly prickly 
thistle, and instinctively uttered a cry of pain, which discovered 
the assailants to the Scots, who ran to their arms, and defeated 
the foe with great slaughter. The thistle was immediately 
adopted as the insignia of Scotland. 

—— 


A CAUTION TO HORSE THIEVES. 


A colporteur in Indiana apologizes for not sending a prompt 
report by saying, “‘My horse was stolen on the night of the 28th 
ult. I pursued the thief four days, caught him, and recovered my 
horse. Court being in session, the rogue was tried, and sentenc- 
ed to hard laborin the State prison for seven years!” 

We hope light-fingered gentry will Jearn that colporteurs are 
made of too energetic stuff to lose their horses without a long 
chase! Seven years’ hard work is paying dearly for a four-day’s 
ride on a stolen horse. ‘ The way of transgressors is hard.” 


— 
“AN HOUR IS NOTHING TO YOU.” 


Having some business to transact with a gentleman in the 
city. I called one day at his counting house ; he begged I would 
call again, as I had much more time tospare than he had, who 
was a man of business. “An hour is nothing to you,” said he. 
“An hour nothing to a clergyman!” said I: “you seem little 
to understand the nature of our profession. One hour of a cler- 
gyman’s time rightly employed, sir, is worth more to him than 
all the gains of your merchandise.” 


, {octrp. 

















THE DYING CHILD. 


*T was on a pleasant summer's eve, 
A sweet, fair child was lying, 

And round her little couch, the tears 
Did fall—tor she was dying. 


The flowers were blooming on their stems, 
The birds were sweetly singing, 

The busy bees on hasty wings, 
Their burdens home were bringing. 


The sun looked through the half closed blinds, 
And smiled his farewell greeting ; 

As if he knew with her that slept, 
It was his last sad meeting. 


She lifted up her filmy eye, 
And faintly whispered, “ mother ;” 
And cast a searching glance around 
For father, sister, brother. 


O, do not weep, my pains are o’er, 
Hushed is this raging fever. 

Savior, come now, she murmured low, 
Then closed her eyes forever. 


The Saviour heard her, for her heart 
To him was early given: 

One gentle sigh—and then she dwelt 
A happy child in heaven. 


———__ 


“FATHER IS COMING.” 


“Hurrah! here father comes!” the children shout, 
While standing at the door at set of sun, 
__ They see him in the distance. Down they run 
To meet him coming. Gathering round about 
His weary feet, they wildly romp and race: 
One hugs his knees—the gther clasps his hands. 
While tottering Will for want of proper place, 
With glad and laughing look behind him stands, 
And grasps his outer garment’s pendant tail ; 
And thus the weary parent they assail : 
He kneels, and Will ascends his back, and throws 
His arms around his neck. With Ella, sweet, 
And Agnes, in his arms—the others round his feet— 
Beneath his lovely load, the father homeward goes. 
[Makellon. 
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